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Considerable  increases  have  occurred  during  recent  years  in  the  quantity  of 
fertilizer  used  per  acre  on  cotton.  The  proportion  of  cotton  land  receiving  fertilizer 
also  has  increased.    Th i s  i  s  responsi bl e  for  part  of  the  recent  large  i ncreases  i n  yi el  ds. 
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SOME  EFFECTS  OF  THE  EOT)  OF  SHE  EUROPEAN  WAR  ON  D OWES  11 C  TEXTILES 

Mills  Assured  of  a  High  Level 

Of  Demand  for  Cotton-  Textiles  •  ..... 

Until  After  VJ-Day~~ 

The  cotton  textile  situation  for  a  number  'of  months  has  been  such 
that  the  armed  forces  have  had  to  make  certain  substitutions,  such  as 
accepting  tent  twill  where  they  were  unable  to  obtain  as  much  duck  as 
the*y  desired.     Neither  the  civilians  in  this  country  nor  the  exporters 
have 'been  able  to' obtain  anything  like  ail  of ' the , cotton  textiles  they 
desired.    This  situation  with  respect  to  textiles  for  civilians  and  for 
eSpprt  is  expected  to. continue  for  at  least  until  after  Vj-Day.  Should 
there  be  any  increase  in  total  cotton  textile  production-  before  the  end 
of  1945,  as  is  at  least  a  possibility,   the  supply  of  textiles  available 
for  civilians  and  for  export  would  probably  increase,  inasmuch  as:  no  net 
increase  in  military  takings  is  in  prospect.    It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
long  it  will  be  before  the  demand  for  textiles  drops  sufficiently  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  cotton  textile  production.    However,  demand 
will  be  maintained  at  least  until  sometime  after  VJ-Day. 

Textile  Labor  Situation  May  Ease 
Some  Following  Cutbacks  in  .  . 
Other  Lines  of  War  Production       '■  . 


It  is  variously  estimated  that  up  to  several- mi  Hi  on  workers  will 
be  discharged  from  war  work  in  the  next  6  to  9  months.    A  good  many 
service  men  and  women  will  be  returned  to  civilian  life.    Although  many 
of  the  war  workers  who  will  be  discharged  will  be  women  and  overaged 
men,  who  prefer  to  withdraw  permanently  from  the  labor  force,  the 
majority  will  be  men  and  women  of  active  working  ages,  who  will  seek 
employment  elsewhere,  perhaps  after  taking  a  vacation. 

Those  who  originally  worked  in  cotton  mills  are  more  likely  to 
accept  employment  in  cotton  manufacturing  than  those  without  such  experience. 
Many,  however,  realizing  that  the  cotton  textile  industry  is  one  of  the 
lowest  paid  industries  in  the  nation,  may  fully  explore  other  employment 
possibilities  before  willingly  accepting  positions  in  cotton  manufacturing. 
Those  who  have  never-, -had.  experience  in  cotton  mills  are  even  less  likely 
to  be  attracted  to  cotton  textile  manufacturing,  if  alternatives  are 
available.    Included,  in  such  alternatives,  at  least  for  a  time,  are  the 
various  types  of  unemployment  benefits  for  which  they  will  be  eligible 
upon  .separation  from  their  much  higher  paying  (relative  to  cotton,  manufac- 
turing) war  jobs. 

A  mill  which  is  satisfactorily  maintaining  operations  on  a  two-shift 
basis  may  be  interested  in  undertaking  the  resumption  of  a  third-shift 
operation  only  if  able  to  recruit,  within  a  fairly  short  period,  the 
workers  necessary  to  man  the  additional  shift.     Consequently, t if  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  number  of  workers  required  to  properly  man  the 
shift  were  available  at  a  time,  the  mill  might  prefer  to  continue  on  a 
two-shift  basis  rather  than  resume  the  third  shift. 
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With  third-shift  operation  in  some  mills  now  involving  premium  pay, 
in  accordance  with  the  .decision  by  the  National  War  Labor  Board  in  the  recent 
cotton  textile  wage  case,  there  is  the  further  Question  of  whether  net  profits 
efter  payment  of  taxes,  would  be  increased  sufficiently  by  the  addition  of 
third-shift  operation,  to  merit  its  being  undertaken,  - 

Of  course,  some  mills  are  unable  to  keep  their  present  shift?  fully 
manned,  whether  it  be  one,  two,  or  three  on  which  they  are"  operating*  Any 
easing  in  the  labor  situation  confronting  cotton  mills.     therefore,  may 
provide  relief  for  this  group  of  mills  and  enable  them  to  increase,  or  at 
least  maintain,  their  level  of  output,  before  either  they  or  other  mills 
operating  under  the  same  labor  situation  would  feel  justified  in  adding  an 
additional  shift. 

No  Slackening  of  Military 

Demand  f or  Cotton  Textiles  in 
Sight  for  Some  Months 


Present  indications  point  to  a  continued  high  level  of  cotton  textile 
needs  on  the  -part  of  the  armed  forces,  ?t  least  to  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  19^5.    For  months  the  military  -procurement  agencies,   though  taking  a 
vrry  large  percentage  of  the  total  domestic  production  of  cotton  textiles, 
have,  nevertheless,  been  unable  to  buy  all  they  wanted,  especially  of  the 
particular  qualities  bast  suited  for  the  particular  end  use.     In  fact,  the 
need  for  duck  and  tent  twill  was  so  great,  and  mills  were  experiencing  such 
diff icultires  in  meeting  schedules,  that  the  War  Department  assigned  a  number 
of  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  to  ."ills  last  December  as  means  of  increa 
irg  output  of  these  textiles.     The  critical  situation  for  these  particular 
textiles  has  been  eased  somewha.t  as  a  result  of  this  action.     The  armed  force 
nevertheless  continue  to  need  l.^rge  quantities  of  these  and  many  other 
textiles,  which  have  been  taken  in  large  volume  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  and  their  total  takings  would  continue  large,  even  though  some  decline 
from  present  levels    could  occur  la.ter  in  the  year. 

The  shifting  of  large  numbers  of  troo-ns  from  Europe  to  the  Orient 
involves  tremendous  supply  problems.    Many  of  the  textiles  which  will  be  mos 
suitable  for  use  in  the  Pacific  are  different  from  those  which  were  used  in 
Europe  and  Africa,     Consequently,  the  military  demand  for  such  textiles  may 
be  larger  in  the  months  ahead  than  at  any  time  during  the  war  period,  but 
it  is  uossible  that  these  needs  may  have  been  anticipated  and  the  pipeline 
of  supplies  built  up  to  the  ooint  that  no  increase  is  necessary. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  rehabilitate  mills  in  some  European 
countries  and,  in  turn,  to  dra.w  on  such  sources  for  needed  military  textiles 
Although  some  textiles  may  be  acquired  by  Allied  military  forces  in  that 
manner,   such  forei0n  purchases  of  textiles  by  the  American  armed  forces 
would  in  no  event  be  so  large  as  to  have  any  significant  effect  on  the 
domestic  textile  situation. 
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Civilian  Supplies  cf  Cotton  _  • 

Textiles  to  Continue  Below 
Demand  Until  After  ,.VJ-Day 

No'  relief  is  In  sight  for. the  present  tight  cotton  textile  situation 
confronting  civilians,    "The  purchasing  power  of  civilians  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  support  a  ouch  larger  than  prewar  level  consumption  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles.    However,  even  though  cotton  textile  production  is  substantially  above 
the  prewar  high,  the  quantity  available  for  civilians  is  materially  below  the 
average  prewar  level.     In  considering  the 'tight  cotton  textile  situation  it  is 
helpful  to  view  it  from  at  least' two  standpoints.   . The  first  of"  these  involves 
the  total  level  of  textile  supplies  available  to  civilians;  the  second  involves 
the  distribution  o'f  such  textiles.   , 

The  only  two  chances  of  an  increase  in  the  total  supply,  of  textiles 
available  to  civilians  are  (l)  that  total  cot'ton  textile  production  can  be  in- 
creased and  that  such  increase  at  least  be  shared  in  by  domestic  civilians;  and 
(2)  by  a  reduction  in  combined  military  and  export  takings.     There  is  no  reason 
to  anticipate  any  marked  increase  in  total  cotton  textile  production,  although 
there  is  a  possibility  of  some  increase  after  cutbacks  in  other  lines  of  military 
production  have  reached  sizeable  proportions,  providing  such,  cutbacks  result  in 
a  higher  level  of  employment  in  cotton  mills.     It  is  indeed  uncertain. when 
military  takings  will  decline,  thereby  allowing  an  increase  in  civilian  supplies 
although  it  is  possible  that  some  such  increase  in  civilian  supplies  may  occur 
late  this  year.    Until  after  7J-Day,  civilian  supplies  are  expected  to  remain 
tight. :   '  -  * 

ri        There  has  been  considerable  criticism,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment, of  the  high  proportion  of  available  textiles  that  have  found  their  way  1 
into  higher-priced  lines,  with  the  result  that  the  supply  of  low  and  medium- 
priced  clothes  has  been   reduced  very  much  more  than  the  high-priced  lines. 
Being  both  aware  of  this  problem  and  desirous  of  correcting  it,  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  the  War  Production  Board  hate  undertaken  a  succession 
Of  corrective  actions.     These  programs  will  presumably  be  unaffected  by  the  end 
"of  the  war  in  Europe.  ' 

'SOME  EFFECTS  OP  THE  END  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  WaR  ON  THE  WORLD  TRADE  IN  RAW  COTTON 

World  Import  Demand  for  Raw 
•  Cotton  May  Be  About  Double 
19Ul,UU  Annual  Rate  l/ 

1 

Despite  the  various  obstacles  to  a  resumption  of  cotton  textile  produc- 
tion at  anything  like  prewar  levels,   the  international  trade  in  cotton  in  19^5- 
46  is  exceeted  to  be  about  double  the  average  of  the  la.st  year  or  two,  when  it 
totaled  only  3-1/2  to  h  million  bale's  per  year.     This  gain  is-  mainly  attribut- 
able to  the  ex-oected  resumption  of  cotton  textile  production  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  excluding  Russia.  2./ 

§J  In  this  section  it  is  assumed  that  75  percent  of  the  rayon  staple  fiber  pro- 
duced during  the  years  193^-38  and  90  percent  of  that  produced  in  19^2  was  used 
in  the  cotton  system  of  European  countries;   that  it  would  be  impractical  to  ex- 
pect a  higher  percentage  of  available  machinery  capacity  to  be  utilized  in  the 
future  than  was  used  in  the  past;   that  cotton  spinning  capacity  is  about  15  per- 
cent below  the  193^-38  average  and  rayon  staple  fiber  productive  capacity  about 
15  percent  below  the  19^2  level;  and  that  h?^>  pounds  of  rayon  staple  fiber  is 
the  approximate  equivalent  of  a  4-7  8 -pound  (net  weight)  bale  of  cotton. 
2/  In  this  report  the  term  "Continental  Europe"  does  not  include  the  U. S.S.R. 
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Inventories  of  raw  cotton  are,  of  course,  quite  low  in  that  area,  and  work-  I 
ing  stocks  of  cotton  all  along  the  distributive  line  mus:t  be  restored. 
Therefore,  international  trade  in  cotton  will  increase  a  good  hit  more 
rapidly  than  will  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  countries  to  which  it 
is  destined. 

Before  the  war  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  together  consumed! 
about  1.8  million  bales  of  cotton  per  year.     The  rest  of  Continental  Europe 
consumed  about  3»  7  million  bales.  Since  19^0»  however,  little  or  nc  cotton 
hps  been  used  by  Continental  Europe  end,  as  a  result,  the  mills  have  been 
largely  dependent  on  rayon  staple  fiber.     Investigation  since  the  liberationl 
in  some  of  these  countries  has  revealed  that  damage  to  the  mills  averaged  nol 
more  than  5  to  15  percent.     Cotton  textile  production  has  a.lready  been  re- 
sumed by  some  mills.    The  extent  of  damage  for  all  countries  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  assumed  that  the  average  damage  for  the  Continent  was  about  15  pej« 
cent  with  German  and  Polish  mills  possibly  sustaining  the  heaviest  damage. 

During  the  same  5  years 

(l93U-38)  the  production  of  rayon  staple  fibeJj. 
on  the  Continent  was  equivalent  to  about  600,0CG  bales  of  cotton,  of  which 
about  three-fourths,  or  ^50,000  bales,  is  assumed  to  have  been  used  ir.  ,fccttoa 
mills."  The  combined  use  of  cotton  and  rayon  staple  fiber  on  cotton  spinninfM 
machinery  in  Continental  Europe  during  the  5  years  (193^-38)   is  therefore 
estimated  to  have  averaged  nearly  6  million  bales  per  year.    Assuming  that  ' 
the  average  effective  consumption  capacity  between  now  a.nd*August  1,  19^6". 
v/ill  have  been  reduced  below  the  193^-38  average  by  about  15  percent,  it 
would  be  possible  to  handle  about  5  million  bales  of  cotton  and  rayon  per 
year,  if  machinery  is  operated  the  same  number  of  hours  as  before  the  war. 

The  production  of  rayon  staple  fiber  increased  greatly  from  the  prewM 
period  and  in  19^2,  the  latest  year  for  which  data  are  available,  the  prcduc- 
tion  of  rayon  staple  fiber  on  the  Continent  is  estimated  to  have  been  the 
equivalent  of  about  3,350,000  bales  of  cotton.    Assuming  that  10  percent  ofl 
this  was  used  on  other  than  cotton  spinning  machineryr  the  equivalent  of 
about  3  million  bales  of  rayon  staple  fiber  would  have  been  used  on  cotton  i 
machinery  in  19*12.    However,  rayon  productive  capacity  since  I9H2  may  have  j 
declined  as  a  result  of  the  v/ar  by  about  the  same  percentage  as  did  cotton 
consumption  capacity.     Consequently,  the  present  rayon  staple  fiber  producj 
tion  capacity  for  use  on  the  cotton  system  would  be  slightly  over  2.5  million 
bales  per  year. 

On  the  basis  of  these  assumptions  and  computations,  it  would  then 
appear  that  there  may  be  a  total  annual  consumption  capacity  (the  average 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  lyk^-US  season)     for  cotton  and  rayon  of 
about  5  million  bales.     This  is  equal  to  approximately  twice  the  current 
annual  quantity  of  rayon  staple  fiber  available  for  use  on  the  cotton  systefl 
The  capacity  remaining  for  cotton  would  also  be  about  2-1/2  million  bales.  • 
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There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  will  tend  to  prevent  the  situation 
actually  developing  in  the -next- year  or  two  as  just  outlined.     In  the  first  place, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  the  assumptions  as  to  the  extent  of  damage  and  so 
forth  on  which .-this- analysis  is  based  may  be  wide  of •  the  mark.    All  that  can  be 
claimed  is  that>  they  appear  to. be. within  reasonable  limits- based  on  such  meager 
-information  as  .is  available.'  Furthermore,  there- are  a  number  of '•  other  factors 
which  will  influence  the- European  textile  situation.  . 

The  number  of  available  workers  in  some  countries  will  have  been  lessened 
materially  by  'the  war.    Young  people  have  not  entered  the  textile  field  in  the 
usual  numbers.     Many  former  textile  workers,  have  moved  away,  either  as  forced 
laborers  or  of  their. own"  choice,  so  that  in  any  event  they  must  return  or  be  re- 
placed.    So  many  -oeople  will  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  war  that  there  may  be 
a  real  shortage. -of  manpower,  in  some  areas.     In  some  towns,  there  may  be  a  short- 
age of  dwellings  for  textile  workers,  which  may  hamper  -production  of  textiles, 
even  though  the  mill  escaped  damage  or  is  easily  repaired.     In  other  instances, 
the  number  of  available  workers  may  permit  more  hours  of  operation  per  week  than 
was  customary  before  the  war. 

Another  group  of  factors  which  will  affect  the  output  of  cotton  textiles 
are  those  which- pertain  to  the  merchandising  of  raw  cotton  to  the  mills,  the 
actual  production  of  textiles,  and  the  merchandising  of  textiles.     In  this  group 
are  those  factors  of  a  financial  nature-. —  the  arranging  for  the  cotton  and  other 
raw  materials,  the  wage  structure,  and  the  establishment  of  domestic  and  export 
outlets  for  cotton.    .There  are  also  those  factors  which  management  normally 
decides  ■  which,  ; in-  the  next  year  or  two,  may  be  controlled  by  the  various  Govern- 
ments, to  a  greater  extent  than  before  the  war. .  These  include  such  things  as  the 
qualities  of  cotton  consumed,  the  kinds  of  textiles  -oroduced,  and  the  disposition 
of  such  textiles.     There  is  also  the  question    of  the  necessary  financial  arrange- 
ments,  including  credits,  involved  in  again  getting  the  production  of  cotton 
textiles  underway.  ►  •  "'>' 

• 

During  the  next  year  or  so  power,  and  the  fue]  with  which  much  of  it  is 
generated,  will  be  so  scarce  as  to  retard  the  speed  or  recovery  in  the  cotton 
textile  industry.   In  fact,  the  shortage  in  fuel' is  one  of  the  most  critical 
with  which  most  of  the  war-torn  countries  of  Europe  are  confronted.    Until  the 
situation  can  be  remedied,  either  by  increasing  the  level  of  mine  output  or  by 
imports,  the  use  of  such  suoplies  as  are  available  must  be  closely  supervised. 
This  will  serve  as  an  effective  bottleneck  in  textile  -oroduction.     Effective  tex- 
tile Toroductive  capacity,  instead  of  being  governed  by  the  amount  of  damage  to 
textile  machinery,  important  though  that  is,  may  be  governed,  in  many  instances, 
by  the  sup-oly  of  fuel  available  to  the  mills  in  question. 

Another  implication  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel  has  to  do  with  the  competitive, 
position  of  cotton  and  rayon  staple  fiber.    Since  much  more  power  is  required  to 
manufacture  a  given  quantity  of  textiles  from  rayon  than  from  cotton,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  those  agencies  regulating  the  utilization  of  fuel  will  give 
preference  to  cotton,  if  it  is  available.     This  will  tend  to  give  cotton  an 
initial  advantage  in  the  reconstruction  period.     It  must  be  recognized  as  only  a 
matter  of  tine,  however  —  certainly  no  more  than  2  or  3  years  —  until  fuel  is  - 
sufficiently  abundant  to  no  longer  be  a  factor  influencing  the  competitive 
position  of  cotton  and  rayon,  other  than  as  an  item  of  cost. 
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Military  operations  have  damaged  port  and  inland  transportation 
facilities  to  the  point  that  they  are  an  obstacle  to  the  speedy. resumption 
of  textile  output.    Approaches  to  ports  have  "been  mined.     Port  facilities 
have  been  damaged  both  by  offensive  and  defensive  action.    Railroads  have 
been  heavily  Bombed  and  many  locomotives  and  railway  cars  have  been  destroyed* 
There  has  also  been  considerable  damage  to  highways.     The  scarcity  of  fuel  isl 
also  a  factor  in  the  transportation  situation.    Of  course,  railroads  have  a 
high  priority  for  coal,  but  the  coal  itself  as  cargo  has  a  high  priority  for  j 
shipping,  thereby  making  it  hard  to  move  other  crrgo.    This  obstacle  to  the 
movement  of  cotton  is  expected  to  lessen  as  time  passes  and  as  working  stocksl 
of  cotton  are  built  up  inside  the,  importing  countries. 

.  THE  CURRENT  COTTON  SITUATION 

Prices  Average  About  22. 5  Cents 
Per  Pound  in  the  10  Markets 

During  the   ionth  ended  May  18,  the  10-market  price  of  Middling  15 /l6 
inch  cotton  averaged  22. ^h  cents  per  pound.     This  compares  with  21.86  cents 
during  the  preceding  monthly  period  and  20. 96  cents  during  the  corresponding! 
period  a  year  ago. 

Prices  in  recent  weeks  have  held  within  the  narrow  range  of  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  a  cent. (22.^0  to  22.63  cents  per  pound).     The  stability 
of  cotton  prices  immediately  preceding  and  following  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties in  Europe  indicates  considerable  greater  optimism  on  the  part  of  the  .1 
cotton  trade  for  the  future  of  cotton  than  was  characterized  by  reactions 
earlier  in  the  war  period.    Much  of  this  increased  confidence  in  the  outlookB 
rises  out  of  two  things. 

First,  the  existence  of  the  export  payment  program  which  became  opera* 
tive  November  15,  19^,  provides  the  mechanism  for  enabling  American  cotton  1 
to  be  freely  offered  to  foreign  buyers  at  competitive  world  prices  even  thougl 
a  somewhat  higher  price  level  is  maintained  in  this  country,     v.'ithout  such 
action  there  was  little  chance  of  American  cotton  being  made  available  to 
foreign  mills  through  regular  commercial  channels  at  such  a  price  as  would 
enrble  it  to  compete  actively  with  other  growths  of  cotton.     Second,  the 
high  level  of  demand  for  cotton  textiles  coupled  with  the  tight  textile  supply 
situation,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  throughout  the  world,  has  given 
American  textile  manuf pcturers  greater  assurance  than  they  once  had  that  a 
high  level  of  textile  demand  could  be  expected  to  continue  after  VE_Day. 
There  is  little  or  no  doubt  at  ihe  present  time  but  what  the  mills  will  be  ] 
able,  to  sell  at  ceiling  prices  all  of  the  textiles  they  are  able  to  produce  I 
during  the  next  year  or  so.    This  increased  assurance  has  undoubtedly  been 
a  factor  both  in  the  strength  and  dn  the  general  stability  of  cotton  prices! 
during  the  past  few  weeks  and  months. 

Of  course,  other  factors  ha- e  affected  the  price  of  American  cotton  in 
recent  weeks  among   these  are  the  prospects  concerning  the  size  of  the  ne#/ 
crop  and  speculation  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  19^5  price  supports  for  co?*0B.j 
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Government  Holds  5»8  Million  Bales  -  - 
Of  19^~Crop  Cotton  on  May_  12 

On  May  19  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  held  3,803,872  bales  of  l^kk 
crop  cotton.     Of  this  quantity t  1, 525i S^U .pales,  were  in  the  191+i+ .  Gpyernment 
loan  and  2,278,028  hales  had  been  acquired  under  the  19^+  cotton  purchase  pro- 
gram.    In  addition  to  the  1-9^  crop  loan '-cot t:on,  there  are  1,^39^00  bales  of 

I9U3  crop  cotton  under  loan  .as.. -of.  May  19 ,    Besides,.. ...there  .are  also  several  

million  bales  of  cotton  owned  or  pooled  for  Producer  account  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  '•  : 

.    Through  May  19  registered,  sale's  under  ;the-  export-  -payment  program  total e 

^99,707  baie-s.       '  . :     •   -  "■  _     •*•        —   - 

Domestic  Consumption  Declines  in  April, 

My  Total  About  9.7  Million  Bales  for  Season  :  ;  'i 


Conditions  continue  to  point  toward  a  dome'stic  Consumption  of  cotton 
this  season  1  or  2  percent  less'  than  in  19^3"*^  ••  •  ^e  average  consumption  per 
working  day' -in  April- was  37',  2^-2  bales,  the  lowest'  since  last  October.     In  con- 
sumption continues  at-  the  same  daily  rate  in  May,  June,'  and  July  as  in  April, 
the  total  consumption  this  season  will  total  about'  9.7  million  bales.  This 
compares  with  over  9.9  million  bales  in  19^3-^»  '  The' present  high  manpower 
priority  given  textile  production  by  the  War  Manpower  Commission  is  an  effort 
to  ease  the  current  tight  textile  labor  situation  and  thereby  permit  an  increa 
in  crttoi-  textile  output.  ■  Tho  effects  of  this"  program  may  be  obscured,  howeve. 
by  the  fact  that  vacations  would  normally  cause  a'  slump  in  production  in  the  ' 
sumr.er  - months-.  •  ' 

Consumption  Continues-  To  Decline 

C-r a  dually  in  Canada;  .  .  .    .  •  v.- 

According  to  recent  information  released' by' the  Cotton  Institute  of 
Canada,  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  Canada,  is  continuing  to  decline.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  current ^season  consumption*  totaled  nearly  168,000  bales. 
This  compares  with  178,000  bales  in  the  first' half  and  177,000  bales  in  the 
last  half  of  lyhj-kk.    Of  these'' quantities,  American' cotton' comprised  from  88 
to  95  percent*    Details  on  the  growths  of  cott6ft' Consumed  and  in  stocks,  on 
spindle  activity,  and  on  the- consumption  of  rayon  staple  fiber  in  the  cotton 
industry  of  Canada  are  given  in' Table  . 
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Table  1.-  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 


Item 


Prices : 

Middling  15/l 6-inch,  10  markets 

Farm,  United  States   

Parity   

Farm,  -percentage  of  parity  .... 

Premium  of  l-l/8-inch  over 
basis  2/ : 

Memphis   

Carolina  "B"  mill  area  .... 

SxF,  New  England  mill  joints  j$/ 

Cloth,  17  constructions-  

Mill  margin,  17  constructions  . 

Cottonseed,  farm  price  

Cottonseed,  parity   

Cottonseed,  farm,  pet.  of  rarity 
Consumption: 

All  kinds  during  month,  total 

Ail  kinds  cumulative,  total  . 

All  kinds  per  day,  total  .... 

All  kinds,  annual  rate   

American-Egyptian  cotton,  total 

American-Egyptian,  cumulative 

Foreign  cotton,  total   

foreign  cotton,  cumulative  .. 
Stocks',  end  of  month: 

Consuming  establishne  nts  ...  . 
-  Public  storage  and  comnresses 

Total  U/   

Egyptian  cotton,  total  hj  ... 

American-Egyptian  cotton,  totalU/ 
Index  numbers: 

Cotton  consumption   

Prices  naid,  interest,  and  taxes 


Urn  f 

i  qUU 

19U5 

P  ct .  0 

or  oase 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

vear 

period 

• 

ago  1 

Opnt 

vuii  y 

21  Qk 

21  59 

C-X  . 

21 . 75 

22.12 

105 

xv  j 

Cpnt 

20.  2k 

19.99 

20. 2U 

20.20 

100 

20  9fi 

21  77 

21  hs 

21  he; 

1 02 

XV— 

Pprr»  prt  f". 

A.    CI  O  Ull  U 

97 

9U 

qk 

9h 

>  • 

97 

j  1 

1 

Point  : 

kk6 

U2  5 

U25 

U75 

98 

Point 

631 

600 

59U 

600 

95 

Cent  : 

50.00 

52.00 

52.00 

52.00 

10U 

Cpnt 

•J  ■  v  1 

hn  •  62 

k2  69 

k2  6q 

k2  72 

loh 

w  tXX  u 

■    -|Q  78 
J- -7  •  I  O 

?1  77 

£-X  •  X^7 

cu  •  ho 

xuu 

Dol1 ar 

52.  50 

52.  70 
j  •  ( « 

52.00 

51.  90 

99 

jj. 

xaj  x  lai 

78  1  0 

78  80 

79  00 

79  00 
jj  • uu 

102" 

XW  t— 

Pprf  pn t". 

178  ' 

1  7fi 

1  77 

L  JJ 

177 

96 

77R 

781  6 

857  7 
0  j  1  •  1 

769  7 

99 
jj 

1,000  bales 

7,581 

5,659 

6,516 

7,286 

96 

Bale 

39,  ^38 

39.7UO 

"38,986 

37,2h2 

9U 

Mi  1  1  i  nTi   ba.1  p  c 

10  2 

10  2 

10.0 

9.5 
j  *  j 

93 

7  778 

7  787 
J,  J°  1 

7  952 
jijjc- 

7  76l 

100 

X  w  V/ 

Bale 

77  ^-95 

2k  522 

28  1+79 

32 , 2U0 

96 

P 

8  6kk 

9  736 

11  701 

xx  ,  yj-i. 

10  295 

119 

Bale 

:S6,812 

63,961+ 

85,560 

99 

1  000  bales 

2,222 

2  278 

2  277 

2,188 

98 

1,000  bales 

10,272 

12,1+00 

11, 72U 

11,026 

107 

1,000  bales 

,\2^k 

lU,678 

13,961 

13,211+ 

106 

Bale 

■72,309 

35,579 

3^.199 

33,018 

1+6 

Bale 

6U.U39 

1+6,289 

U5,oUi 

^2,207 

65 

1935-39  -  100 

151 

152 

150 

1^3 

95 

1910-1 U  =  100 

169 

172 

173 

173 

102 

I/7  Applies  to  last  month  for  vh  ich  data  are  available. 

2/  Premiums  for  Middling  l-l/8-inch  based  on  near  active  month  futures  at  Kew  York. 
3/  SxP,  No.  2  l-l/2-inch,  New  England  mill  points. 

5/  Includes  only  stocks  in  mi^ls  and  public  storage  and  at  compresses. 
Ccmpiled  from  official  sources. 
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Table  3«~  Consumption  and  stocks  of  American  cotton  in  Canada,  "by  specified  periods 


Period 


193^39 
Aug  .-Jan. 

Feb. -July 

Total  .. 

19 39-40 

Aug.- Jan. 

Feb. -July 

Total  .. 

19il0~  4l 

Aug. -Jan. 

Feb. -July 

Total  .. 

191+1-1+2 

Aug. -Jan. 

Feb  .-July 

Total.... 

1942-43 

Aug. -Jan. 

Feb. -July 

Total  .. 

I9H3-44 

Aug. -Jan. 

Feb. -July 

,  Total  . . 
1944.45 

Aug- Jan.  . 


Jan.  31 

July  31 

Jan.  31 

July  31 

Jan.  31 

July  31 

Jan.  31 

July  31 

Jan.  31 

July  31 

Jan.  31 

July  31 

Jan.  31 


,  1939 

,  1939 

,  19U0 

,  19UO 

,  13kl 

,  19^1 

,  1942 

,  19^2 

,  19^3 

,  19^3 

,  19I+U 

,  19UU 

,  19^5 


American 


Brazilian 


Other  kinds 


Total 


Actual  Percentage:  Actual  Percentage:  Actual  Percentage:  Actual 

_        ;  of  total   :  |_  of  total   :  :  of  total  :  

Bales  1/    Percent  Bales  l/  Percent      Bales  l/    Percent      Bales  l/ 
 Consumption  


96 

_2i 

238,772   21 


119,902 
118,870 


162,010 
202,573 


125,897 
81,111 


207,008 


139,565 
171,670 
JILl.231 


156,632 

167,70^ 
324, 33b 


7o,o5T 

^7, 3^S 

87,  ^31 

88,  jhk 
50,060 
^7,029 

77,^5 
13^,761 
144,835 
100, 203 

92,911 
126,093 

73, 290 


93 
_  21 
J^K58j  25. 


57 
32 
W 


64 
84 

K 


88 

21 
2L 
2L 


96 
90 

92 
86 

*7 

^3 
1+2 

66 
78 
80 

3k 
3k 


5,203 
893 


86,533 

ift"^3L 
2^8,070 


57,022      22  185,446 

89,735        37   139,827 

1^6,  757  30  325,273 


67,187 
22,177 


89,  364 


7,876 
2,764 
10,640~ 


1,166 

8,7^7 
53,500 
60,015 

7M53 
61,523 
33.152 

n,875 
K  357 
2,33^ 
2,137 


JL 


39 
65 


52l 


72 


65 


31 
11 


21 


k 
2 


Stocks 


1 

8 

50 

5^ 
1+1 

30 
18 

I 

2 

3 


4,458 
5,^36 


9,89^ 


7.W 
6,405 


8,  3O6 
8,400 

i6,7oT 


14,045 

12,843 


11,816 

10,333 
22,149 


13,966 
6,173 
20,139 


12,956 


2,  882 

5.023 
6,210 

5.893 
2,985 
3.558 

30,739 
8,691 
7,977 

13.279 
2,949 

5,210 

2,651 


1+ 
k 

T 


k 

Jl 


2^,888  _j> 


5 


8 


1+ 
10 

7 
6 

3 
3 

17 
1+ 
k 

11 

3 
4 

3 


124,  36O 
124,  306  _ 
~24g,  666  " 


17^,659 
209,871  _ 
384.530 


220,736 
251,048 


256,51  3 
242, 405 

"?98,9I8 


218,568 
204,180 
~4~22,  748 


178,474 
176,641 

"355,115" 
167,518 


72,929 
52, 371 

94,807 

103,  384 
106,545 
110,602 

182,997 
204,975- 
185,964 

125  ,  357 
100,217 

133,637 
78,07s 


1/  478  pounds  net  weight. 
2/  Less  than  Oi.5  percent. 

Compiled  from  records  of  the  Cotton  Institute  of  Canada  as  reported  by  the 

Canadian  Textile  Journal  and  Consular  Peports. 
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Table         Commercial  Fertilizer  Used  on  Cotton,  United  States,  1922  to  date 


Crop 
of 


Acres 
in 

cultivation 


Acres 
receiving 


:     Jul  v  l 

: centage .  Actual 

1  1,000 

Percent 

1.000 

1922 

:     12  176 

29.  7 

9.55S 

1  Q?7 

^7  000 

3^.  7 

12,^59 

1  Q?H 

Ii-O"  6qo 

j  *  j 

lH.  196 

1925  : 

lic^  q6S 

^H.  2 

15, 715 

X_7<-U  1 

H^  £7Q 

15.1 

16,100 

1  Q?7 

H71 

12  7 

12  905 

±yc.o  . 

U7  777 

37.1 

16,  a6 

1  Q?Q  ' 

hh  ilUp; 

37.8 

16,811 

1930  i 

^3,329 

19.  2 

l6  991 

j>X  . 

7Q  110 

70  1 

l  n  7fiH 

XX,  (Ut 

l  Q7P  : 

7£  UqU 

?7  1 

£  H?i 

1  Q  "Z7  « 

25.0 

10,057 

1  Q  "zii  ' 

iy  34-  . 

d.  j ,  oOU 

29.2 

8,130 

J  J  J  ' 

2g,063 

•31.7 

8,910 

1936  : 

30,627 

33.0 

10,107 

1937  : 

3^,090 

36.7 

12,521 

193S  : 

25,01S 

10,29^ 

1939  J 

2^,683 

H2.  7 

10,5^2 

19H0  : 

2k,  871 

HH.i 

10,971 

19  Hi  : 

23,132 

H6.3 

10,710 

19H2  : 

23,  302 

H2.8 

9,97s 

19H3  : 

21,9^+2 

^5.9 

10,07H 

19HH  1/ : 

20,^72 

H6.1 

9,^35 

lert. 

applied 
per 
acre 
when 
us  ed 


Lb. 

250.0 
257.7 
267.7 

270.3 
26S.  5 
262.  H 
266.3 
265.^ 

259.0 

230.  H 

205.5 
2H0.0 

2^5.2 

252.5 
260.5 
280.2 
28*1.1 
279.9 

277.^ 

2S5.3 
292.8 

312.5 
328.0 


Total 
fertilizer 
us  ed 
on 
cotton 


Tons 

1,19^,868 
1,605,6^5 
1,899,807 
2,12H,060 
2,l6l,250 
1,693,398 

2,158,771 
2,230,7^6 

2,200,709 
1,35^,921 

865,069 
1,206,920 

996,695 
1,151,^31 
1,316,539 

1,75^15 
1,^62,^75 

1,^75.133 

1,521,^59 
1,527,675 
1,^60,623 
1,57^,309 
1,5^7,^65 


:  Total  : 
Average     :  cost  : 
price  of  Oof  fer-: 
f ertilizer:tilizer : 
per  ton     :used  on: 


Dol. 

29.U8 
30.76 
28.90 

32.^9 
32.60 

25.^7 
31.69 
31.62 

31.65 

25.  Ho 
22.06 

20.28 

25.57 
25.96 
23.  81 
26.32 
25.66 
26.ll 

25.96 
26.35 

30.77 
32,63 

3^.76 


Average 
cost  of 
fertili- 
zer per 
acre 

cottonJwhen  used 


1,000 
Dol. 

35,219 
^9,39^ 
5H,  895 
69,013 

10M1 

^3,12^ 
68,HlS 

70,538 

69,6H5 
3H,  His 

19,083 

2H,HS1 
25,^89 

29,896 
31,3^5 

U6,176 

37,523 

38,518 

39,^98 
Ho,  25s 
HH,9H6 
51,375; 
53, 796 


Dol. 

3.68 
3.96 
3.87 
H.39 
H.3S 

3.3^ 
H.22 
£.20 

H.10 

2.93 
2.27 
2.H3 
3.1H 
3.36 
3.10 
3.69 
3.65 
3.65 

3.60 

3.76 
H.50 
^.10 

5.70 


1/  Preliminary. 

Corrpiled  from  reports  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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